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PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


Great Bisnop, greater preacher, great- 
est man, 

‘Thy manhood far out-towered all church, 
all creed, 

And made thee servant of all human need, 
Beyond one thought of blessing or of ban, 
Save, of thy Master, whose great lesson ran, 

'“The great are they who serve.” So 

now indeed, 

_ All churches are one church in loving heed 
Of thy great life wrought on thy Master’s 
i plan! 

As we stand in the shadow of thy death, 

_ How petty all the poor distinctions seem 

_ That would fence off the human and divine! 
Large was the utterance of thy living 

breath ; 
‘Large as God’s love thy human hope and 

_ dream ; 

And now humanity’s hushed love is thine! 

M. J. SAVAGE. 


SHOP BROOKS AND LIT- 
TLE CHILDREN. 


A physician tells a story of 
a poor woman who had re- 
quired his services and to whom he had 
said, after several visits, “You don’t need 


C. Winthrop died; and he was present 
in response to-an invitation from her, al- 
though time had proved her own power- 
lessness to come. No one who heard him 
that day will forget either the depth of 
friendship in his speaking of Mrs. Win- 
throp, nor the moving pathos of his words 
about sick little children, to whom life 
should mean health and joyousness, and 
for whose comfort no care could be too 
great or too tender. 


From AN Oxp FRIEND. 
Bishop Potter says :— 


‘*T first met Bishop Brooks while I was a stu- 
dent at the Alexandria Seminary. I had been 
there a year or two when he entered, and I recall 
a humorous incident of the time. He was quite 
a tall man. When he arrived there as a student 
he was placed in one of the rooms of the old 
building, the ceiling of which was so low that he 
could not stand erect. I heard of the awkward- 
ness of his situation, and exerted such influence 
as I possessed to secure his removal to a hall 
some distance off, which was known as St. John’s 
in the Wilderness, and so he came to be established 
there. He made a very apt and striking refer- 
ence to this incident a few years ago on the occa- 
sion of my consecration as bishop. He said he 
hoped that it would continue to be Henry Potter’s 
business to see that men stood up straight in the 
world. 

‘*T recall an incident illustrating his simplicity. 
= A member of the seminary, George A. Strong, was 


any more medicine. What you need now 
» is nourishment and fresh air. You need to get 
out.” “But I have nobody to leave with the 
febildren®t she said. They were little ones, and 
the poor mother’s anxiety about them had added 
to her illness. The doctor repeated, “ Well, 
you must manage to get out, somehow.” A 
day or two later—- being a sympathetic soul — 
he dropped in to see if she had found means 
to obey his directions. She certainly had. She 
had told her need to the man who cheerfully 
met all sorts of demands upon him. He was 
there taking care of the children while the 
‘poor mother went out for air and exercise, 
It was Phillips Brooks! 


Tt is told of the bishop that one time, at some 
informal meeting where there were a great many 
children, he felt a strange sensation about one of 
his knees, — a queer, repeated jabbing sensation. 
And when it came the third time, he realized 
that it was extérnal, and looked down to see a 
bs, girl gravely sticking ina pin. “ Well, well, 
little girl, what are you doing?” he exclaimed; 


and she lisped, “I just wanted to see if you’s 
stuffed!’’? His great size had impressed her; 
her inquiring turn of mind proved to be an intro- 
duction which greatly amused her new friend, 
who afterward did a good deal for the child, 
whose mother, too, needed help. 


It was at the Christmas sale at Trinity Church. 
A little girl who had some dolls for sale begged 
the bishop to buy one from her table. Just to 
make talk with her, apparently, the bishop 
asked, “ Now, what kind of dolls are you sell- 
ing?’? “ Brides,’? said the child. The bishop 
laughed. “Won't you have one?” persisted the 
little girl. She was too young to know why the 
bishop laughed so much after her answer to his 
next question. “Now, what should I do with a 
bride?’’? “Why, you could give her away!” 


The last speech made by Bishop Brooks before 
he went to Europe last summer was at the dedi- 
cation of the new home for convalescent children 
at Wellesley Hills. It was the day Mrs. Robert 


recorder at a parish at Medford, Mass. ; and upon 
one occasion Dr. Brooks and I were driving out there to 
see him. When we were crossing a railroad track one 
of the whiffletrees broke. I immediately jumped out of 
the carriage to repair the damage. But Brooks never 
stirred. There he sat, looking at me with apparently no 
more concern than a wooden idol might be expected to 
haye, until with some degree of impatience I ordered 
him to get out and hold the horses’ heads while I was 
making repairs. It had never occurred to him that he 
could be of the slightest use. 

“T remarked to a gentleman afterward, ‘It is astonish- 
ing how little Brooks knows about horses.’ ‘ Well,’ said 
the gentleman in reply, ‘he spoke much more hand- 
somely of you, for he told me he was amazed to see how 
much Henry Potter knew about horses.’ 

‘‘T watched him with great interest on the occasion 
of the recent convention of the House of Bishops in Bal- 
timore. I knew how attention to details and the slow 
progress of legislation would weary him. His seat was 
far back among the younger bishops, as the bishops are 
always seated in the order of precedence with respect to 
the time of their election and consecration. I was not 
surprised, therefore, when passing along the aisle near 
where he sat I felt some one pulling at my skirts. I 
looked around and saw it was Brooks. Glancing up at 
me in that peculiar pleasant way of his, he asked, 
‘Henry, is it always as dull as this?’ I leaned over 
and said to him, ‘If you will be patient, my dear boy, 
you will find it animated enough.’ ”’ 


Every Other Sunday. 


HrLen Keer, the blind girl, thus writes to 
a friend : — 

“You know I have lost my loving friend, Bishop 
Brooks. Oh, it is very hard to bear this great sorrow, — 
hard to believe that I shall nevermore hold his gentle 
hand while he tells me about God and love and good- 
ness! Oh, his beautiful words! they come back to me 
with sweet new meanings. He once said to me, ‘ Helen, 
dear child,’ that is what he always, called me, ‘ we must 
trust our Heavenly Father always, and look beyond our 
present pain and disappointment with a hopeful smile.’ 
And in the midst of my sorrow I seem to hear his glad 
voice say, ‘Helen, you shall see me again in that beau- 
tiful world we used to talk about in my study. Let not 
your heart be troubled,’ Then heaven seems very near, 
since a tender, loving friend awaits us there.” 


Every leader and great character has revealed 
a keynote; the following ideal, in his own words, 
governed Phillips Brooks: “‘ No man has come to 
true greatness who has not felt in some degree 
that his life belongs to his. race, and that what 
God gives him he gives him for mankind.” 


Gentlemen, do you know what is the finest speech 
that I ever in my life heard or real? It is the 
address of Garibaldi to his Roman soldiers, when 
he told them, “ Soldiers, what I have to offer you 
is fatigue, danger, struggle, and death; the chill of 
the cold night in the free air, and heat under the 
burning sun; no lodgings, no munitions, no pro- 
visions, bul forced marches, dangerous watch-posts, 
and the continual struggle with the bayonet against 
batteries ! those who love freedom and their coun- 
try may follow me.”? This is the most glorious 


speech I ever heard in my life. ‘Kossutu. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S VISIT TO 
MARBLEHEAD AND SALEM IN 
1789. 


Written for the Unitarian Sunday School in Peabody. 


FEW months after Washington 
was made President of the United 

States, he took a journey to New 
Eneland. 

He came to acquaint himself with 
the condition of the people in this part of the 
Union, and learn how they were suited with the 
new government. He also wished to revisit 
the scenes of his military labors, when he was 
commander-in-chief of the army of the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

Railroads had not been thought of in 1789. 
Washington travelled in his own carriage from 
New York through Hartford, New Haven, Spring- 
field, and Worcester to Boston. His favorite 
white horse followed him in the care of a negro 
boy, who dismounted when they were approach- 
ing any large town or city, and gave place to the 
President, who then left his carriage to present 
himself in martial style to the waiting crowds. 
A baggage wagon, following, held Washington’s 
equipments, and one or two negro servants. 

After visiting Boston and his old headquarters 
in Cambridge, he set out for Marblehead. The 
Boston troops had offered to escort him on the 
journey; but they were late, and the President, 
who was always punctual, started at the ap- 
pointed hour, eight o’elock in the morning of 
Thursday, October 29th. 

A large cavalcade and many carriages were 
ready to accompany him from his boarding-house 
in Court Street. He rode in his. chariot. The 
belated escort overtook the procession before it 
erossed the Charles River. 

He passed through Charlestown and Malden, 
and at Lynn he stopped a short time, where some 
of the gentlemen from Boston took their leave. 


The President then rode on to Marblehead by 
the shore road, through what is now Swampscott. 
He dined with Gen. John Glover, who was the 
commander of a Marblehead regiment in the 
Revolutionary War. General Glover was held 
in high esteem by Washington, who paid him 
this rare compliment of a visit. Probably in no 
town in the country was’the character of Wash- 
ington loved and honored more than by the 
people of Marblehead. And when the first 
President of the United States visited their town, 
he was received with the heartiest welcome. 

After dining with General Glover he pro- 
ceeded to Salem. On reaching the border of that 
town he was met by the selectmen; and their 
chairman, Mr. Northey, a Quaker, weleomed 
him to Salem in a very brief but sincere speech : 
“Friend Washington,” he said, taking the Presi- 
dent by the hand, “we are glad to see thee, and 
in behalf of the inhabitants, bid thee a hearty 
welcome to Salem.” 

Salutes were then fired at different points, and 
Washington, leaving his carriage, mounted his 
beautiful white horse, on which he rode through 
a long lane (now Lafayette Street) to Main 
Street, amid continued cheers and ringing of 
bells. A company of infantry and a great pro- 
cession of the citizens escorted him to the Court 
House, — not the present one, but a_ brick 
building erected in 1785, resembling in style of 
architecture the old market, which stands in 
Market Square to-day. This Court House stood 
in the middle of Washington Street, in front of 
the Tabernacle church, facing Essex Street, with 
a carriage road on each side of it. 

Mr. Goodhue, of Salem, conducted Washing- 
ton into a balcony of the Court House, which 
was gorgeously decorated with Persian carpets 
and damask curtains.. He was greeted with 
cheers by the crowd of people in the street be- 
low. An original ode was sung by a select choir. 
Afterward several regiments of troops were re- 
viewed in front of the Court House. The chair 
in which Washington sat that October afternoon, 
more than a century ago, is still preserved. In 
the evening of that day the public buildings were 
illuminated, there was an exhibition of fireworks, 
and the President attended a ball in Assembly 
Hall (now Mrs. John Bertram’s residence) at 
which the taste and elegance of the Salem ladies 
of olden time were displayed. 

Washington was entertained while in Salem by 
Mr. Joshua Ward, who lived on Main Street, 
since that day called Washineton Street, in honor 
of his visit. The old brick house of Mr. Ward 
still stands, near the end of the tunnel, but a few 
rods from the railroad station, It was one of the 
finest residences in Salem in 1789, 

The President left Salem on Friday morning, 
October 30, at nine o’clock, escorted by two troops 
of cavalry, and a great procession of citizens. 

He rode on horseback, to gratify the people, 
as far as Essex Bridge (now Beverly Bridge), 
which was decorated with the flags of differ- 
ent countries. 

It was then a toll bridge, but that day the 
whole cavaleade was allowed to pass free of toll. 
Washington was interested in the machinery of 
the draw, and stopped to examine it. 

Many incidents could be related of his brief 
halts in Beverly and Ipswich. and other towns 
that day; but this is only the story of his visit to 
Marblehead and Salem, and we will leave him 
on the other side of Bev erly Bridge, on his way 
to Newburyport, which place he reached at three 
o'clock that afternoon. There he received an- 
other hearty welcome from the patriot citizens. 


Great works are performed, not by strength, but 
by perseverance. Yonder palace was raised by 
single stones, yet you see its height and spacious- 
ness. He that shall walk with vigor three hours a 
day will pass in seven years a space equal to the 


circumference of the globe. 
JOHNSON. 


MY LOST SOLO-SINGER. 


BY WALTER WENTWORTH. 


REMEMBER well, though it was 
nearly a half century ago, — Iremem- 
ber well the time when I was choir- 
master of the pretty little church in 
Drofdem. I could sing in those days ; 
though you would n’t think so if you 
judged by the poor cracked voice now left to me. 
The choir was made up of twelve or fifteen boys 
who sang the soprano and alto, two gentlemen who 
sang bass, and myself, who sang tenor and drilled 
the choir. 

To sing tenor was not very difficult; but to drill 
those fun-loving, restless boys, ranging in age from 
ten to fourteen, — well, for a young fellow of eigh- 
teen or twenty it was not easy. They had music 
enough in them, bless their hearts; but to keep 
them still long enough to get it out, that was the 
problem. 
on their heads and sing at the same time they 
would have been delighted; but I always tried to 
teach them that the church was God’s house, and 
that even at rehearsals they should not lay aside 
reverence for the holy place. 

From time to time I had new applicants for the 
choir; and all such boys I obliged to pass a simple 
examination in singing, both to test their ability in 
reading music and also the quality of their voices, 
for every boy chorister was paid, and I could not 
afford to take all who applied. It was very, very 
hard for me sometimes, when some eager little fel- 
low presented himself, to be obliged to tell him that 
his musical ear was not quite accurate enough, or 
that his voice was too rough. But it had to be 
done, it had to be done; and little did the disap- 
pointed child know what a twinge it gave me to 
say, “ No.” 

But there, I must n’t run on so, —I must tell you 
at once of a queer experience of mine, when one 
of my choristers, the best solo-singer I ever had, 
was lost-and was never found. 

One Saturday night, after the rehearsal was 
finished and all had departed, leaving me to put 
out the lights and lock up, the outer door opened 
suddenly, and a little fellow, an utter stranger to 
me, came hurriedly up the aisle. He was a slender, 
delicate-looking child, and very shy withal; and, 
although I readily guessed his errand, his nervous 
air of restraint led me to ask kindly, “ My little 
fellow, have you come to try for our choir?” and 


putting my hand on his shoulder, without waiting ~ 


for an answer, I led him back to the organ. 

His voice was singularly soft and sweet, —like 
his body, somewhat delicate,—and yet of good 
carrying power, so that it could be heard distinctly 
throughout the small church. And after the trial, 
as I told the boy plainly that he had a good voice 
and could join the choir, his pale face flushed with 
pleasure and his anxiety seemed to diminish. But 
he was not talkative, and only said, with a sigh of 
relief, “Oh, Iam so glad!” 

I thought I saw in his manner evidences of more 
sorrow than usually falls to the lot of boys of 
twelve, and surmised that the slender sum of money 
that would now come to him each month would be 


put to uses far different from those usually con- — 


sidered by the choir boys. I pictured a home of 
want and perhaps suffering, and felt almost as glad 


as the poor child himself that he had proved ac-— 
Indeed, if he had not, I really don’t see — 
how I could have said “No” to that pleading face, 


ceptable. 


delicate and so expressive of deep anxiety. 


If Thad only let them play tag or stand ~ 


Eros Other Sunday. 


103 


We walked out together, but he turned to go in 
a direction opposite to my own, and I said pleas- 
antly, “So you live over that way, do you?” And 


_ then suddenly recollecting® that I did not yet know 


the boy’s name, I continued, “ By the by, I believe 
LThaven’t asked you your name;” and I paused a 
moment for the answer. 

“My name is — is — Frank —” he said, but his 
‘voice seemed forced and tremulous; and then after 


‘clearing his throat, he added, “Frank Linley. I 


| pectations in every particular. 


live over at the Corners.” And to my surprise he 
hurried away without saying another word, leaving 
me a little mystified by his strange behavior. Still, 
as I walked homeward, the matter faded more and 
more from my mind, and I felt well pleased at 
having added so good a.voice to my choir. 

It was understood by Frank that he need not be 
present the next day, Sunday, inasmuch as he had 
not learned the music; but the following Saturday 
night he came to the rehearsal, and readily. fell into 
our methods of doing things, fully meeting my ex- 
The other boys 
made his acquaintance in boyish fashion, or per- 
haps I should say, they tried to make it; for the 
young stranger was very shy, and even after he 
had been with us several weeks, never showed any 
tendency toward rough play, but the rather pre- 
ferred to remain apart, a silent spectator. ‘The 


‘ other boys resented his exclusiveness, and I once 
- or twice overheard them derisively apply the name 


* him most of the solos. 


“Sissy ” to their quiet companion. That he felt 
the unpleasantness of his relation to them was evi- 
dent by the flush of color that came over his face 
at such times; but I could not interfere, — teachers 
must not hear too much. 

So the time passed away. The boys, led by an 
impulsive, mischievous youngster, Johnny Gray, — 
that isn’t his real name, bless his kind heart, but 
if he sees this he ’ll know whom I mean, — the boys 
never could quite understand Frank, but soon 
ceased their attacks, leaving the sensitive child en- 
tirely to himself. Seeing his loneliness I grew to 
talk with him myself, but he was the most reticent 
boy I ever saw, and never would do more than an- 
swer. questions, appearing always under restraint. 
I sometimes felt a little vexed at his long-continued 
reserve; and perhaps my looks showed it, for the 
dear boy would look at me with a pained, pleading 
expression that quite took away my irritation, while 
it only added to my surprise. 

Thus, as I say, time went on without noteworthy 
incidents. Frank soon showed that he had the 
best voice in the choir, and I gradually came to give 
He sang them with an in- 
telligence and expression beyond his years; so that 
even Johnny Gray declared that they were done 
“veal good.” But such avowals were rare on 
Johnny’s part; indeed, he never gave any more of 
his restless attention to the singing than was strictly 
necessary to read his own part. His mind was 
generally exercised over some device to shorten the 


monotony of the rehearsal or service; whether that’ 


Uevice were a bit of string, a live beetle, or a crooked 
pin; so that he came in, did Johnny, for a large 
share of reprimands. 

But one Saturday evening my young soloist was 
absent. I was particularly sorry, for I had ar- 
ranged that he should sing a selection during the 
offertory the next day. But he had uniformly been 
so punctual that I knew his absence must be ex- 
cusable. So Johnny Gray took the solos, and, 
although I confess I missed the sad, sensitive face 
of my favorite, the day passed quickly and pleas- 
antly.. But the following Saturday rehearsal came, 
and Frank did not appear. This made me some- 
what anxious, and I stopped Johnny Gray after 
the rehearsal and asked him if he would come 
around by the Corners the next morning on his way 
to church, and inquire for Frank. 

Despite Johnny’s wilfulness and love of mis- 
chief, he was a yery obliging boy, after his own off- 
hand fashion; and I frequently called on him for 
errands. Yet when I mentioned Frank’s name I 


saw his face take on a look of contempt, and he 
hesitated a moment; but quickly recollecting him- 
self he nodded his head in his abrupt way, and was 
gone, —a minute later I heard his voice outside, 
raised in whoops and cat-calls as he joined the 
other boys, and they all scampered off down the 
road. But I knew the errand would not be for- 
gotten, and I was quite anxious for the morrow to 
come. The morrow did come, and with it the 
strangest revelation. 
[Zo be continued.] 


Tt is not work that kills men; it is worry. 
Work is healthy ; you can hardly put more upon a 
man than he can bear. Worry is rust upon the 
blade. It is not the revolution that destroys the 
machinery, but the friction. - BEECHER. 


JOE’S PLEDGE. 
BY L. M. GARDNER, 
=== LO ’S that, did ye ask, a-sailin’ of the 

” WeAN|| boat yonder?” 

I nodded to Skipper Goodwin in 
answer, for all the signs were favor- 
able for a yarn such as only he 
could spin. 

“Wall,” he said, after a long whiff at his pipe, 
“that’s Joe Farley, — ‘ Little Joe,’ may be you’ve 
heard him called, — and the gal that’s with him is 
his Pearl, the triggest craft on these shores. 

“Just look at that hair a-flyin’, and that little 
cap perched on the top of her head, so saucy like. 
She’s out in all winds and weathers, I tell you, and 
as fond of them Farleys as if they were her own. 
You see, sir, there’s quite a story about them two 
yonder. Ef ye set back here, in the lee of this 
building, I’ll tell ye what wouid sound like stuff 
and nonsense ef ye’d read it. We’re as proud as 
Lucifer of Little Joe, and the gal is, too. 

“T’ve often heard her tell him she liked him all 
the better for that crooked back of his, and twisted 
right hand. 

“Born so?’ did you ask. No more’n I was, 
As straight as a string, and broad shoulders like 
any of the rest of us here at Naugateck. But, do 
you know, we ’d give more for him to-day, crooks 
and all, than those other days, when we did n’t use 
to call him Little Joe. 

“He allers liked his glass of whiskey, like the 
rest of us; but you see there was a difference, — he 
couldn’t take a drop without keeling him over. 
His mother was completely heart-broken over it. 
She never said a word, mind you, to the people, 
but one day she and my wife had a talk together, 
and she out with the whole of it. 

“Tt began way back. Joe’s father ’d allers loved 
drink; the boy came nat’ral by it. I even made up 
my mind to swear off for a while; but ye see, I 
could drink my toddy them days and neyer felt the 
worse fer it. But I’m tellin’ you about Joe. Every 
one looked pretty down in the mouth when Joe 
Farley’s name was mentioned, and the old croaks 
shook their heads, but the parson from the Corners 
never gave him up, —said there ’d be a change fer 
the better, and my Jimminy ! if ’t want gospel truth. 

“Tet me see, it must have been ten years ago 
this January, and a fearful night it was, too. I’d 
heard wind before, but that night ’t was enough 
to make even old skippers turn white. I was 
hauled up with a bad spell of rheumatism, and 
could n’t put my foot to the floor. About midnight 
I heard a rap; wife went to the door, and there 
stood Joe Farley, who came to borrow my big boat. 
He ’d heard the signal of distress from his house on 
the p’int, and wanted to go to the south shore to 
see what he could do. I called him in, fer I wanted 
to hev a good look at him. 

“Tn he walked as straight as a string, and says 
he: ‘I must go, Skipper; if anything happens to 
me, ye can swear I’m in my sober senses, this time, 
and know what I’m about.’ 


“« And your mother,’ says I. 

“<«She ’ll be better off without me. 
much of a comfort to her, Skipper ; 
could say another word, he’d gone. 

“That was the last time I ever see Joe Farley 
straight and broad-shouldered. 

“Poor chap! He worked for hours, a-beatin’ 
about in the roughest sea you ever laid eyes on. 
He was the first to offer to go, when they made up 
their boats at the life-saving station, And the fellers 
said he never seemed to think of himself, but threw 
the lines to the crew of the four-master. 

“The truth warnt never known. Some of the 
crew couldn’t speak a word of English, and them 
that could, wouldn’t. But liquor did it, fast 
enough. The cap’n was asleep at his post, and 
when the vessel struck he was missing. 

“Just as they were haulin’ a pretty little woman 
on the life-boat, she screamed, and made all sorts 
of signs, and shouted something that sounded like 
‘Mine kid, mine kid!’ ‘There’s some one left 
behind there! Who/’ll go?’ asked Capt’n Stevens, 
of the life-boat. Little Joe was the one to go. The 
sea was running so high they couldn’t get very 
nigh the schooner. No one thought he’d hold out. 
The waves were high as mountains, and he says 
now he never knew how he did it, but back he came 
with the sweetest little thing ye ever saw, clinging 
to him. 

“Joe was clean gin out when they pulled him 
aboard, and in sech pain all along his spine. When 
they landed they found he was considerable hurt; 
he ’d probably run a-foul some of the iron work of 
the life-boat. 

“There warnt much of a Happy New Year, I 
tell ye, that next morning at the South Station. 
Mrs. Farley was fetched out early, and kept busy 
nursing them poor critters. The cap’n’s wife, poor 
thing, fell from one fainting fit into another, and 
never rallied. I can’t help thinking ’t was better 
so. The child was stranded, a stranger in a strange 
land, and they were just going to put her to the 
refuge, when Joe Leckoned to his mother, and 
whispered: ‘Don’t you let her go. I saved her, 
and this part of the wreck belongs to me. I’ll be 
able to work as well as ever by and by. My back 
isn’t quite broke, only a little cracked,’ said lhe, 
“so promise me to keep her, mother.’ And keep 
her they did; and there she is yonder, as pretty a 
thing as I want to see. Just see how Joe takes 
care of her; and ’taint all on one side, either. 
She aint spiled; she’s devoted to Joe and his 
mother. 

“When Joe Farley came off his sick-bed he 
warnt as bent as ye see him now, but every year 
he grows a little more so, until he says he ’ll be like 
a half-moon soon. But do you s’pose any one 
cares fer that? Why, he’s our hero, and there 
aint a more respected feller in all Naugateck. 

‘““When he was better we wanted to give hima 
grand blow-out at the life-station. ‘Yes,’ says he, 
‘ye can, boys, but not a drop of liquor, remember! 
I’ve sworn off; and if ever I break my word, I’ve 
told my mother to send my little Pearl away for 
some one else to take care of.’ James Barstow 
must have his joke, — said, ‘ Ye aint goin’ ter have 
it said that your Pearl was cast before swine, aire 
ye, Joe?’, 

“ Look at ’em now, as they heave in sight. Don’t 
he look proud of her? and I would n’t blame him 
if he was. She can play the fiddle, sir, as easy as 
she handles a boat. I s’pose the music was born 
in her, like all them Germans. They take to it 
like ducks to water; and it’s as nat’ral for her to 
play as ’taint fer me. When she aint on the sea, 
she’s fiddling; and one of them crack teachers 
from the city gives her lessons, and says she’ll 
make her way in the world with her music. Proud 
of her? Wall, I reck’n, Jest look at Little Joe. 
He says he don’t need to sign any pledge. Pearl 
is his, and if he ever breaks it he hopes she’ll be 
sent to another home. 

“Tt’s ten years, I tell you, sir, since that night; 
and there aint one of us mean enough to ask Joe 
Farley to take a drink. We keep it as far from 
him as if ’twas, pison, for he’s never broke his 
word, and we don’t cale’late he shall, So every 
New Year’s day we drink Pearl’s health, not in our 
toddy, mind you, but in a glass of the best water 
that can be found in the Naugateck wells.” 


T haint been 
and before I 


? 
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Every Other Suntey: 


BUILDING. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Souts are built as temples are, — 
Sunken deep, unseen, unknown, 
Lies the sure foundation stone; 
Then the courses, framed to bear, 
Lift the cloisters pillared fair ; 
Last of all the airy spire, 
Soaring heavenward, higher and higher, 
Nearest sun and nearest star. 


‘ 


Souls are built as temples are, — 
Inch by inch in gradual rise 
Mount the layered masonries. 
Warring questions have their day, 
Kings arise and pass away, 
Laborers vanish one by one, — 
Still the temple is not done, 

Still completion seems afar. 


Souls are built as temples are, — 
Here a carving rich and quaint, 
There the image of a saint ; 
Here a deep-hued pane to tell 
Sacred truth or miracle. 

Every little helps the much, 
Every careful, careless touch 
Adds a charm or leaves a scar. 


Souls are built as temples are, — 

Based on truth’s eternal law, 

Sure and steadfast, without flaw, 
Through the sunshine, through the snows, 
Up end on the building goes ; 

Every fair thing finds its place, 

Every hard thing Jends a grace, 

Eyery hand may make or mar. 


MARKET DAY AT CARCASSONNE. 
BY CONSTANCE J. CUSHING. 


ARCASSONNE is a small manufacturing city 
G standing among the green vines and waving 

cornfields of the south of France. In spite of 
the railroad and other modern inventions which 
have destroyed the medieval appearances of so 
many old places, Carcassonne has still kept many 
things which carry one back to the days when the 
ancient city of the same name which lies on the 
opposite side of the river was an important fortress 
of the middle ages. 

At either end of the principal square is a market, 
open at the sides, and covered with a slated roof 
supported by stone pillars. In one, meat and pro- 
visions are sold every day; in the other the grain 
market is held once a fortnight. 

In the early morning, the streets are filled with 
two-wheeled carts drawn by large, handsome horses, 
or little donkeys. They all wear heavy collars, with 
a high horn and a curved piece of wood on either 
side of it, with rings for the reins to pass through. 

The farmers come, often bringing the whole family 
with them, although the carts are small, and loaded 
with bags of grain. 

There is a quaint old hotel on one side of the 
square. The ’‘flagged courtyard is surrounded on 
three sides by buildings, and on the front by a high 
stone wall with an archway. A stone piazza runs 
along two sides of the hotel, at one end it is shel- 
tered by a network of green vines, and at the oppo- 
site end is the stable and carriage house. Many of 
the market carts are drawn up in this courtyard, 
the horses taken out and fed, — the owners, however, 
bringing their own déjeuner in baskets which they 
leave under the seats with perfect confidence that 
they will find them again. 

In the morning, the court is very quiet, — the 
warm June sun lying on the gray balcony and paye- 
ment; the dusty, empty carts standing in the deep 
shadow of the high wall; the animals drowsily 
whisking away the flies. A little fat, white dog 


waddles across the piazza; a green paroquet behind 
the hanging vines shrieks “ Vite! vite!” shrilly at 
intervals, and a murmur of voices comes from 
without. 

In the market, the scene is quite different. A 
platform runs through the middle, on which stand 
two rows of stone grain measures. ‘These are 
shaped like a barrel, the hollow inside being of 
different sizes. On the side is an iron door which 
is only put on for the market day; the rest of the 
time it is kept safe, so that it will not get lost or 
injured. 

The bags of grain are heaped on the ground be- 
side the owner. When a man comes to buy,a 
measure of the desired size is chosen, and grain 
poured into it, then the top is smoothed off with a 
stick, another bag opened, the door held back, and 
the measure is soon emptied. All the grain is 
measured in this way, so that it would be impossible 
for any one to cheat. 

Along the side of the market is a row of old 
women sitting under large cotton umbrellas, sell- 
ing little trifles.. They sit here every day chatting 
together, and occasionally getting a customer. 

On the roof, sleek pigeons walk about, eying the 
bags, and counting every bit of grain that is spilt. 

In the vegetable market there is more talk, more 
movement. Women buying their provisions hurry 
noislessly about, for nearly all the people wear felt 
or embroidered slippers, and ties. As the women 
wear no hats, they carry parasols. 

Between the markets in the open square, several 
dealers in pottery and menders of iron ware station 
themselves on the grain-selling day. They squat 
on white cloths with their wares spread before them, 
and do not appear to mind the sun at all. 

A bugle sounds loudly, and presently a man drives 
up in an open carriage drawn by a pair of horses; 
he announces a sale that is to be held somewhere in 
the city, and then is whirled away. 

By sunset, the markets are over; the courtyard is 
full of bustle; while the farmers harness the horses, 
their wives chat together, and admire one another’s 
babies. A few of the richer men have the stable 
boy harness for them, but this requires an outlay of 
centimes that few care to indulge in. Then with 
much snapping of whips, stamping, neighing, call- 
ing, laughing, one by one the carts get ready and 
drive off, followed by a chorus of ‘“ Bonjour, Ma- 
dame ; bonjour, Monsieur.” 


When God formed the rose, he said, “ Thou 
shalt flourish and spread thy perfume.” When 
he commanded the sun to emerge from chaos, he 
added, ‘‘ Thou shalt enlighten and warm the 
world.” When he gave life to the lark, he 
enjoined upon it to soar and sing in the air. 
Finally he created man, and told him to love. 
And seeing the sun shine, perceiving the rose 
scattering its odors, hearing the lark warble in 
the air, how can man help loving ? 

Grun, 


HOW IT WAS DONE. 
BY SUSANNA B. B. MERRIFIELD. 


ARRY,” said Mrs. Rogers to her son, “I 
have a little plan I want to tell you 
of.” 

“What is it? 

asked. 

“Yes, in one sense, very jolly,” re- 
plied the mother, “ How would you and Flora like 
to send away your papers and magazines after you 
are done with them? You know you are favored 
beyond most children, you have so much reading. 
How much good it would do where children have 
almost nothing to read, where they are hungry for 
entertaining books and papers.” 

“Do you mean they don’t have a single thing?” 
asked Harry. 
“Yes, my boy, your papa is able to give you 


Is it jolly?” he 


yours, so you do not know how it would seem to be 
without them,” answered the mother. 

“You and Flora can form a Post Office Mission 
of your own; you can ask Lily and Arthur to 
come in and join you, which will give it more in- 
terest. Every week, send away your reading after 
you are done with it. Form your own organization, 
and after that is done I will tell you where I can 
help you,” she continued. 

“That would be nice,” 
speak. 

“Why, yes, kind of jolly, as I see it!” cried 
Harry, “ we’ll go and get Lily and Arthur right off, 
and talk it over.” 

One moment more and the front door had closed 
behind them, but very soon it opened on four 
rollicking children intent upon a purpose. “Now 
let ’s settle for business,” said Harry, “and talk 
about a name first.” 

“A name? Why, I don’t know; what do you 
say, girls? asked Arthur. ~ 

“There ought to be something besides Post Office 
Mission, it seems to me,” said Lily, thoughtfully. 

“*Saturday Evening Mission’ might do,” sug- 
gested Flora. 

“Oh, that’s too tame; call it the ‘ Merrill & 
Rogers Club.’ That’ll sound as if we did some busi- 
ness!” cried Harry, with an energetic gesture. 
“We don’t want milk-and-water work!” 

“No, but we want a good name, chimed in Flora. 
How would‘ The Don’t Forget Club’ do? 

“Oh, I like that.” . 

“So do I, for that’s just what I’m afraid we shall 
do, if we don’t look out,” said Lily. 

“ Well, I like it too,” decided Harry at last. 

The first step taken, it was agreed that every Sat- 
urday night there should be a meeting in Mr. 
Merrill’s library. Each should bring his or her 
papers to be sealed and directed there. I wish I 
had space to tell you all about these meetings, but 
the first one must do for now. 

Meanwhile there was held a consultation of 
mothers; and it was arranged that newspaper en- 
velopes and stamps should be supplied to meet half 
of the expense, the remainder to be earned by the 
children. And now we come to the story of the first 
meeting of 


The Don’t Forget Club. 


The bright study lamp on the large table did 
make the library look very attractive for the eyen- 
ing’s work. Pens and inkstands stood ready; en- 
velopes and stamps lay there, too. 

Harry felt a little out of place in opening pro- 
ceedings; and he began rather abruptly, one might 
have thought. 

“Well, 1’ spose the first thing to talk about is 
where we’re going to send our papers and gee on 
Arthur, where are yours going ?” 

“T’ve got St. Nicholas, Youth’s Companion, and 
Every Other Sunday,” said Arthur. 

“One is going to Jim Perley, you know, over 
there by Flint’s Pond. They ’re way out of the 
world, and the postmaster says they don’t take any- 
thing but The Silver Shuttle; not but that’s a 
good enough paper, but a boy can’t read that, you 
know. Then the others are going to a miner in 
Pennsylvania. Father used to know him, and he 
says he works dreadfully hard in those dark, damp 
mines ; and he has two boys about our ages who 
like to read ever so much. Father says they ‘ll 
call the Youth’s Companion and Every Other Sun- 
day a regular prize to come in every week, and it’ll 
brighten ’em up, too, to see such papers.” 

“Tily, let’s hear you,” said Harry, after Arthur 
was done. 

“Mine? oh, they ’re going way down South. 
Last week there was a piece in the Wellspring. 
A lady wanted every child who takes the paper to 
send it to her to distribute among the poor 
colored children there, who have no papers at all. 
So I’ve brought all my back numbers to send to- 


night, and my Wellspring and Wide Awake are go- — 


ing there every single time.” 


said Flora, first to 


— 


. 


Every Other Sunday. 
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)’ ' “Flora, tell your story,” continued our master 
' of ceremonies. 

“How funny! Mine are going South, too! 
Mone and I take Harper’s Young People, Our 

Dumb Animals, and Cottage Hearth; then Aunt 
Jennie sends me Santa Claus, besides. ‘The last 
two are going— well, I’d better tell the story 
first. 
“Yast spring, at the meeting of all the Lend-a- 
Hand Clubs, mother heard a gentleman speak who 
has done lots of good. He told a story how he came 
to have a large Post Office Mission. He said when 
he went to the post office in some town at the 
South, he often saw two or three old colored men 
go up to the little window and ask, ‘ Any letters 
for me?’ The answer was always, ‘No,’ and 
then they would look disappointed and go away. 
Finally he asked the postmaster what it meant, — 
why they never got any letters? 

“Oh, he said, ‘I don’t believe they ’re ever ex- 
pecting any, but they come all the same; they 
seem to be looking for something.’ 

“Then this gentleman made up his mind, he said, 
that they should have some letters, and good ones, 
too. So he got their names from the postmaster 
and wrote to each man. I don’t know as I 
can tell exactly what he wrote,”— here Flora hes- 
itated, as if the subject was getting a little beyond 
her,—‘“‘ but he wanted them to know that if they 
felt lonely or discouraged, there was some one ready 
to help them, and then they ’d be happier, you 
know. He wrote something like that. 

“ Well, in a day or two, the men stopped at the 
_ office as usual, and asked just the same, — 

«© Any letters?’ 

“* Yes,’ said the postmaster ; and I guess he felt 
glad to say it, at last. 

“* Why, where from?’ cried the first one, catch- 
ing his breath. 

“Well, they said he looked terribly pleased. He 
laughed right out and kept laughing; then he 
hugged his letter close under his coat and went 
home. The others came next, and they couldn’t 
believe their eyes, that they ’d got letters too. The 
end of it was, this gentleman got well acquainted 
with them and helped them ever so much after- 
wards. Then this led toa regular Post Office 
Mission of his own, and he used to send out hun- 
dreds of letters full of kind words to lonely 
people. 

“But now to go back,” continued Flora, “ my 
Cottage Hearth and Santa Claus are going right 
there td those men who were always wanting to 
hear from the Post Office ; then, you know, there ’Il 
be something for them there, and they won’t ever 
have to go away again feeling disappointed.” 

“And I,” said Harry, last to speak, “mean to 
send my Harper’s Young People to the little fellow 
up in York, Maine, where we went last summer. 
His father’s a fisherman, and away in his boat most 


all the time; and they have such long winter even- 


ings without much to read! He told me so then, 
but I never thought I could send him anything till 
this came up. Our Dumb Animals is going every 
month to a reading-room in Berrytown. Mr. 
George ‘I’. Angell — you know who he is?” 

“ Yes, and I guess some of the horses do, too,’ re- 
plied Flora, with energy. 

“Father met him yesterday,” continued Harry, 


~ “and told him about our Club; and he said in a 


reading-room that one little paper would be read 
by hundreds of people, and just so many could not 
help being kinder to animals from having had it. 

Boys and girls, here is the plan of each child, as 
I have given it to you. How the balance of the 
money was earned I have not space to tell you, but 
it was earned, and “ The Don’t Forget Club” has 
had an existence of one year already. 

Do not keep your interesting papers and maga- 
zines to yourselves after you have read them, — 
pass them on to those who have none; and in giv- 
ing, you will surely find that you have received 
You ’ll know it from the happiness it gives you. 


own, but her friends’ conduct. 


MRERTY BELL, INDEPENDENCE HALL, PHILADELPHIA, 


Truth is tough. It will not break, like a bubble, 
at a touch; nay, you may kick tt about all day 
like a football, and it will be round and full at 
evening. Does not Mr. Bryant say that Truth 
gets well if she is run over by a locomotive, while 
Error dies of lockjaw if she scratches her finger ? 

HoLmeEs. 


THE UNWRITTEN CODE. 
BY MARTHA FAIRBANKS BLANCHARD. 


—sese=a))\ THIE MAXIM was a girl who 
thought a great deal about “ good 
form.” Her aim in life seemed to 
| be to find out what was outside its 
bar, and how near to, or far from, 
the iron standard came not only her 
Her own modest 
little social circle hardly afforded the best oppor- 
tunity to perfect herself in what her brother Fred 
called her “chosen profession,” but she delved 
studiously into books of etiquette, voraciously read 
society novels between her lessons, and consciously 
flattered herself that she had acquired a fairly 
accurate knowledge of “the correct thing ” among 
whom she was pleased to term “the best-bred 
people.” 

But for all that Kathie held, with self-satisfaction, 
that she—as brother Fred again ironically ex- 
pressed it — ‘‘ enjoyed superior advantages,” Kathie 
was not a favorite in the family group, nor popular 
among her mates at the Wessex High School. 

“Tt may be bad form for me to wear paper 
collars and to come down to breakfast in my shirt- 
sleeves, but you don’t make me believe it good 
form to fuss forever and a day about it, making a 
fellow mighty uncomfortable. Kath’s altogether 
too fresh!” and Fred would viciously bolt his 
breakfast, and run for his train, leaving his mother 
with a saddened face and Kathie indignantly 
wondering why her lot should be cast among these 
uncongenial surroundings. 

“T don’t care!” sobbed little Grace Shields 
to Kathie’s chum, Marjory Whitman, “ Perhaps 
*tisn’t proper to let folks know you're married 
by saying .— 


‘Mary M. Surexps, 
Joun H. Bretton, 
Married October 14, 1892,’ 


instead of ‘Mr. and Mrs. George Shields announce 
the marriage of their daughter, Mary M., to Mr. 
John H. Belton,’ etce., but Kathie Maxim had no 
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need to poke fun at it before me, when the cards 
were all out and couldn’t be taken back. My 
mother and sister may not know as much as she, 
but they wouldn’t hurt folk’s feelings for any- 
thing !” 

Thoughtful Mrs. Whitman made no attempt to 
interfere with Marjory’s friendship with Kathie, 
although in her heart not fully approving the 
girl. Marjory must learn certain lessons. If they 
were impressed early, heartache might be saved 
lateron. Motherly Mrs. Maxim hoped much from 
the intercourse. She did not understand Kathie’s 
patronizing preference for quiet, unstylish Marjory, 
but she felt, if it endured, a helpful change might 
occur in her young daughter’s aspirations. Al- 
though she could not have put her thought into 
words, Kathie’s mother knew there was something 
better, nobler, than to know the ways of polite 
society ; it was to have the secret of good living. 

To an interested observer, Kathie’s character 
would have been faithfully shown the Saturday 
she and Marjory went shopping in Boston. 

Among other things, Kathie was to buy a new 
fur shoulder-cape, in which she hoped to make a 
favorable impression upon her Aunt Caroline from 
the West, who was stopping a few days at Parker’s. 
She had made no attempt to look up her sister’s 
family, but had merely sent word that Kathie, 
whom she remembered a pretty child, was to dine 
with her, if she came into the city during her aunt’s 
short stay. The family resented the slight, but 
Kathie saw only a possible opportunity. 

Her boastful talk about the swell set in which 
Aunt Caroline moved, her wealth, her critical 
judgment, rather bored modest Marjory; yet it 
amused her to see how, although under invitation 
to shop with Kathie, her friend ignored her in the 
planned call. In this, evidently, Kathie had not the 
fineness of feeling to see a display of ill-breeding. 

As Kathie tried on cape after cape, and found 
none to please her fastidious fancy, she grew 
petulant. She was greatly incensed that Marjory 
took pains to thank the many disappointed young 
salesmen. Polite service, polite reception, was 
Marjory’s motto. 

“Thank them, when it is their business to show 
goods? How much gratitude do you suppose 
Beacon Street people waste on shop people? And 
the clerks will only laugh in their sleeves at such 
effusion, and size one up accordingly. It’s under- 
bred to gush. Don’t take my arm on the street, 
Marjory. It isn’t good form. I don’t want people 
to think I’m just in from the back-woods.” 

Receiving inattentive service from one young 
saleswoman, Kathie angrily flung down the cape she 
held, threw back her head, and started for the 
elevator. The surprised attendant muttered, aud- 
ibly, something about people expecting the earth 
for one cent. Kathie turned back, her eyes flash- 
ing; but Marjory’s concerned, though mischievous 
whisper, ‘‘ How about the repose that stamps the 
caste of. Vere de Vere ?” restrained her. 

At last, the sought-for bargain was found. Then 
Kathie dropped the lofty, touch-me-not air she had 
been assuming, and began to chat, very garrulously, 
with the somewhat bold-mannered sales-girl who 
had sold her the cape. The girl responded to 
Kathie’s overtures in what seemed to Marjory a 
too familiar style. She was not sorry when they 
were on the street again. She found, with all 
Kathie’s purchases, her own shopping must. wait 
till another day. Kathie planned only for herself. 
Somewhat tired, now, Marjory gladly assumed the 
homeward care of her friend’s bundles. 

“Tt would never do for me to call at Parker’s 
with packages galore. Aunt Caroline was very 
angry with Cousin Gertrude, who visited her last 
year, because she entered the front door with par- 
cels. She hasn’t invited her there since, Aunt 
Caroline is a great stickler for the proprieties.” 

Aunt Caroline had become a gigantic bug-bear 
to Marjory. She was not sorry to board the sub- 
urban noon train for home. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


The house lying far from the station, Marjory 
‘concluded to indulge in the luxury of a ride. The 
depot sleigh was roomy and comfortable. Marjory 
sighed contentedly, as she sank back and felt the 
crisp winter air clearing the cobwebs from her tired 
head. 

“This will be my first sleigh-ride this season, 
OW Jones,” she told the bustling hackman, known 

s “ Bob” to most of his patrons. 

wp he “Mr. Jones” caused Bob to throw an extra 
robe over Marjory’s feet, and in tribute to the 
smile accompanying it, he touched his old plush 
cap and said, respectfully, “Then you won’t mind 
my going a little out of the way, Miss Whitman, 
to take in my little girl? She’s been ailin’, and the 
doctor said she must get plenty of fresh air, She 
won’t take much room.” 

Marjory was glad, when she saw the child’s 
white face and wistful eyes, that she had entered 
no protest against her going. Kathie, in her place, 
would have superciliously resented being asked to 
wait while a hackman busied himself about his 
own affairs. If she failed to put in words her 
disgust at sitting on the same seat with a sickly, 
poorly dressed child, for all the world as if she 
belonged to one, her expression and attitude would 
have sufficiently emphasized her distaste to a dis- 
cerning observer. 

Marjory asked Bob to stop at a small fruit store, 
where she purchased some fragrant oranges and 
bananas. Selecting a few of the best, she put them 
in the little lassie’s lap. ‘‘ There’s something to 
help in making you well,” she smiled. 

The child would have commenced to eat the 
fruit immediately, but Marjory said gently to her, 
“Don’t you think you’d better wait till you get 
home? The ride will give you a good appetite, 
and they will taste so much better then.” 

The child never dreamed of refusing, nor im- 
agined she had violated any rules of propriety. 

With merry chat Marjory made the ride some- 
thing memorable to the little girl, and caused the 
old hackman to tell his fellow-drivers, confidentially, 
that ‘“‘Miss Whitman is a /ady, every inch of her! 
One of the kind a feller ’d put himself out for.” 

With eyes shining and cheeks flushed with 
health, Marjory ran through the cottage doorway 
into a pair of big, strong arms. 

“Oh, Uncle Tom!” she hysterically gasped, 
giving him such a vigorous hug that jolly Uncle 
Tom begged for mercy. 

“He b’ought me a ’ocking-lorse an’ a tart an’ ’ots 
0’ sings!’’ exclaimed baby Tommy, his uncle’s 

namesake, 

“He brought himself; that’s the best of all!” 
said Marjory, giving a loving pat to Uncle Tom’s 
large white hands. 

Had Marjory been accustomed to speak in such 
strain concerning her connections, she might have 
told Kathie that Uncle Tom was ‘“‘no end swell,” 
wealthy, aristocratic, and of good knickerbocker 
ancestry! But Marjory never thought .of Uncle 
Tom thus, much less would she have so spoken of 
him. To her and the children he was mamma’s 
and their own uncle, dearly loved by them all. 
And Uncle Tom never wished his favorite niece’s 
family other than it was,—the most hospitable, 
natural, loving little circle of relatives he knew. 

If he viewed Marjory critically, it was to see 
how soft and pretty was her golden-brown hair, 
how gentle her eyes, how low and sweet her voice, 
how modest her girlish ways. He would have 
thought, in the words of Bob, that she was a lady, 
every inch of her. Although she understood not 
the etiquette of fashionable dinners and society 
calls, she understood the etiquette of kindness, of 
justice, of unselfishness. 

As they sat at the simple tea, Kathie could have 
told one that crocheted table-mats were bad form, 
that red-bordered tablecloths were not the very 
correct thing; but I don’t believe Uncle Tom 
noticed them. His eyes lingered on the row of 
bright, happy faces near him, and he ate his cream 
toast with evident relish, saying, emphatically, as 


his plate was replenished, ‘‘ Amy, Cornelia and I 
can’t get along longer without Marjory. She must 
come to Newport with us next summer. You want 
to help brighten your two old fogy relatives, don’t 
you, pet?” 

Newport! Marjory’s cheeks grew rosy. 

“T really don’t see how I can spare my girl,” 
answered gentle Mrs. Whitman, gazing lovingly at 
her brown-braided daughter. 

“T think we can arrange that; Chickens, how 
would you all like to summer at Newport-by-the 
Sea?” And the shout the children gave seemed 
to satisfy Uncle Tom. 

“T’ll have to borrow all Kathie’s books on 
etiquette and the way to behave in polite society, 
if I’m to descend on Newport, motherdie,” Mar- 
jory merrily exclaimed, after Uncle Tom was 
safely in bed, and the house quiet. 

“There are some things in which books of eti- 
quette cannot instruct you, my dear,” replied 
sweet-faced Mrs. Whitman, and Marjory, with 
memory busy, said to herself she knew it. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON TALKS. 
BY ELIZABETH P. CHANNING. 
No. 8. —Look Up! 

HEN they were all comfortably settled near 
the fire, Aunt Flora said, ‘‘ How quickly 
Sunday comes around! To-day I want to 

tell you about a sermon.” 

“A sermon,” cried Ross, in a discontented tone, 
as if the morning’s sermon had been more than 
enough for him. 

“Yes, a sermon. If sermons were listened to as 
ours was this morning by that boy who sits in front 
of us, a great deal of good would be got out of 
them.” 

“T was n’t that boy.” 

“No, I am sorry you were not.” F 

Lynette wondered that her aunt wanted Ross to 
be that other boy. Lynette was almost too full of 
wondering for her own comfort. 

“Tf you had heard, Ross, the sermon I am going 
to tell you about, you would n’t have moved your 
head more than that boy did. But one does not 
hear such a sermon every Sunday. I wish I had 
written it down at the time. Now I cannot do it 
justice. It was on looking up. ‘Look up!’ the 
preacher said.” 

Lynette looked up at the ceiling. One of her 
fears was of spiders, — spiders had so many legs to 
get afterher. But the ceiling was clear, —no spider 
dangled from it; Peggy kept the ceilings clear. 
Her mother told her when she went out as house- 
maid that it was the ceiling, not the floor, that 
showed whether you did thorough work. Lynette 
fixed her earnest gray eyes on her aunt’s face. 

“The preacher said,” continued Aunt Flora, “ it 
was not that we could not learn something from 
looking down. Studying the sand at our feet 
helped us to study the stars above our heads.” 

“ How could that be?” asked Ross. 

“Why, sand helps to make glass, and glass helps 
to make the telescope with which we study the 
stars. The preacher told of his visit to a great 
building in New York where men were busy over 
money, making it, gathering it, rolling it up. He 
ascended to the top, and there he gazed on an 
outlook of wonder, beauty, and peace, — a striking 
contrast to the scramble for money at.his feet. 
Then he told of ascenein Philadelphia. A man was 
repairing a steeple. His son came by, and as boys 
do, Ross, without thought, he began to climb to 
his father. When he had gone some little way, he 
looked down, and began to tremble. The passers- 
by, seeing his danger, trembled too. ‘He is lost,’ 
they said, in their hearts. But his father, seeing 
him, cried out, ‘Look up!’ And the boy loxked up, 
held on, climbed to his father, and was safe.” 

“Oh!” eried Lynette, with a sigh of relief; for 
she seemed to have lived through it all, — the boy’s 
terror, the boy’s danger, the trembling of the 
passers-by, and the father’s presence of mind. 


“T wish,” said Mrs. Lindsay, “that we could 
learn-to look up. I’ve not forgotten, Ross, how 
disappointed you seemed when I told you I could 
not give you the pistol, the bicycle, the boat, the 
horse, which Ben Clive has, and which you longed 
for. Nor have I forgotten the relishing supper you 
and Aunt Flora prepared for me that same night. 
And, now, I have a story to tell you of when I was 
a girl.” ‘The children turned with wide-opened eyes 
to their mother. She was never a great talker, and 
had been more silent since their father died. 

“JT do not know how long I nad been thinking 
about it. But one day I ventured to say to my 
father, ‘ Will you not give me twenty-five cents a 
week as Caroline’s father gives her?’ ‘No,’ said 
my father. I felt so angry that he would not give 
it, perhaps so angry with myself at having asked it 
and been refused, that I went to the solitary front 
upper chamber and paced up and down in a sort of 
rage with my dear, good father, who when we were 
young let his own dinner cool, to mince up our little 
plates of meat; who, when our mother was ill, 
dressed us for school, putting on our coats and 
hoods and mittens. Caroline’s father was a rich 
man, and could have afforded to allow her much 
more than twenty-five cents a week, which came to 
how much, Ross, for fifty-two weeks in a year?” 

“ Thirteen dollars,” said Ross. 

Lynette looked at him with respect for his tape 
calculation. 

“ Thirteen dollars was a large sum to my father, 
with all our shoes to be paid for, especially for the 
younger children, who kicked them out in a fear- 
fully short time. It was as much as he could do 
to keep us in shoes.” 

Lynette looked at her neat little shoes, and 
wondered if she could walk in any way to make 
them last longer. Ross said to himself, I will not 
ask for those -brogans till the end of the month, 
when mother’s money comes in. 

“How lucky Mrs. Dinah was born with fur shoes 
to last for life,” said Aunt Flora, who had a happy 
way of turning thought into pleasant channels, “we 
should have had to “buy her two pair at once.” 

Jean slipped from her aunt’s lap, and seating her- 
self on the floor, examined the fur shoes. Dinah 
loved the little girl so well that she kept her claws | : 
sheathed. 

“They are not buttoned, and have n’t shoe- | 
strings,” said Jean. 

“No,” said Aunt Flora, “ but they keep on better - 
than mine,” as she kicked off her slipper, to catch . 
which Jean sprang up, knocking Dinah over, and 
the baby gave a crow of delight, as if the sport — 
were all for him. 

“T have not quite finished my story,” said Mrs. 
Lindsay ; ‘I never asked my father again to make ; 
me an allowance; and when he grew poorer, which — 
was when I was sixteen, I was as anxious as he to _ 
save money, and I was as sorry as he when the 
children clamored for shoes. I tell you this story 
because when I refuse you what you ask, I want 
you to fully understand how sorry I am that it is 
not in my power, — I should say in my purse. And 
now, Flora, let me point the moral of your sermon. 
You know my dears, what a good man — father 
was ; and it was because he ‘looked up.’ He koe 
how good it was to have money; he worked indus- 
triously to earn it. He felt easier in dying because 
he was sure if we lived prudently we had enough to 
stay in this house, pay our debts, and a little over 
for charity. I trust that you will help me to do 
this. It will come easier to you if you learn early 
where the true riches can be found. I want you~ 
all to look up.” ; 

“JT read lately,” said Lynette, “that Miche el 
Angelo looked so constantly upward painting his 
frescoes, that his head would n’t come down again.” 

“No danger of that, with us,” said Aunt Flora, 
smiling; “we stoop too much to pick up treasures” 
at our feet. Try to remember, children, so as to 
us next Sunday, some of the times this week ye 
had to say to youteet ee Look Up!” 


Every Other Sunday. 
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AUNTIE JONES’S SURPRISE PARTY. 
. BY MAY KINGSLEY BRADLEY. 


N August afternoon, — hot, dry, dusty. Aunt 
ih Cordelia Jones sat in the doorway of the 
front room of her little wood-colored cot- 
tage and gazed half sadly up the road. There was 
not much to be seen. A little hill shut the small 
village from view. At the right, separated from 
the house by a broad meadow, was the railway 
station, but even there no stir of passing trains 
broke the quiet at this hour. A solitary traveller 
came over the hill. “The minister,” thought Aunt 
- Cordelia; and her face grew sadder as she thought 
of her own husband, a pioneer preacher when all 
the country was new, now lying in the little village 
graveyard. 
Aunt Cordelia was usually cheerful. Her wrinkled 
face had a smile for young and old. Her toil- 
stained hands were always ready to help. But 
_ things were discouraging. Her only child had mar- 
vied. The husband lived but a few years, leaving 
her an almost helpless invalid with a little one to 
bring up. ‘These Aunt Cordelia had taken to her 
home, and divided with them the small support 
received from the Preacher’s Aid Society, to which 
her husband belonged. She was too old to take 
eare of a fretful baby, and their little cottage did 
not afford even a rocking-chair. Yet she did\ it 
¢heerfully. “As unto the Lord,” she said. Often 
‘a basket of good things came to her from the big 
house on the hill, where Esquire Lee lived. 

Mrs. Lee had a large heart. So did he; yet 
he sometimes complained at having to stop so often 
at Widow Jones’s. But he always stopped. 

This same hot August day, Helen Lee, comfort- 
able and cool in wrapper and slippers, idly swung in 

_ the hammock under Esquire Lee’s big shade trees. 

“Heigh-ho, Uncle Lee!” she called, as he came 

across the lawn, “Have you a dollar to join mine 
toward a rocking chair for Aunt Cordelia ? ” 

- “Oh,I suppose so. She does need one.” Anda 
big round dollar clinked merrily against the one 
' Helen was trying to balance on her forefinger. 

“But, say,” he added mischievously, “ Would n’t 
you and your aunt Margaret like to adopt her?” 

Helen laughed merrily. “As if we could!” she 
said. 

Dr. Hetherington called that evening. Helen 
had been ill when her vacation began. He had 
“been her physician, and some way prolessional calls 
had merged into friendly visits. Another dollar 
was added to the two already in Helen’s possession. 
And although Dr. Hetherington jocosely styled 
Helen’s plan a “ summer exertion ” he was evidently 
pleased to see her enthusiasm. 

. The next day Helen and her aunt Margaret started 
out behind the staid old horse John, to interest the 

friends of Aunt Cordelia in a surprise the follow- 
ing Thursday evening. 

Old John, from force of habit, stopped first at 

_ Aunt Cordelia’s. 
A glance around the little front room helped 
Helen quickly to decide what was needed. 
How neat it all was! The high bed with its 
quaint blue and white coverlid, the large open cup- 
board with shiny plates set up against the wall in 
stiff rows, the splint-bottomed chairs, and the old- 
style stove with its high “elevated oven.” 

But newspapers were pinned at the windows, and 
the half-cleared table betokened but a scanty meal. 

The afternoon proved a successful one. All were 
ready to help Aunt Cordelia. 

Kind-hearted Mrs. Cheney said: “Of course I 
_ will go, and of course I will take something. I am 

, very glad you thought of it, Miss Helen. It will 
~ do us good to be sociable. We get sort of wrapped 
“up in our own work and forget each other. There 
isn’t chick nor child within five miles that Aunt 
_ Cordelia has n’t cheered some way, if only by giving 
her a marigold or bachelor-button from her little 
flower garden.” 

“ Yes, and I will invite her here to tea that even- 
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ing, and Esquire Lee may come after her when you 
are all there.” 

With the money Helen had collected she pur- 
chased a large Boston rocker, a comfortable in- 
valid’s chair, and cool green window-shades. 

Her deft fingers cushioned and covered the large 
rocker, Uncle Lee remarking as the last stitch was 
taken, ““ That looks mighty comfortable. Guess you 
may surprise me.” 

Thursday night came; Auntie Jones drank her 
tea and ate her supper with Mrs. Cheney, wholly 
unconscious of what was going on in her own little 
home. 

At seven Esquire Lee drove up. “Hello, Aunt 
Cordelia; guess you’re wanted up home. Mrs. Lee 
and Helen called to see you and they told me to 
drive over here. You might as well have a ride, 
too, Mrs. Cheney. Can you both go now?” 

“To be sure we can, Esquire;” and Mrs. Jones 
hastened to put on her big black bonnet and her 
little shoulder blanket that she wore even in August, 
while Mrs. Cheney slyly slipped a mysterious pack- 
age or two under the buggy seat. 

They drove slewly down the country road, where 
the blackberry vines were heavy with the ripening 
fruit, and drooping apple-tree boughs reached over 
the zigzag rail fences as if to protect the dear old 
lady. 

“This does me good, Esquire,” said Auntie Jones. 
“Many atime have I been over this road with 
‘father’ on just such still evenings when he was 
returning from one of his appointments. Bat who 
is at my house? Just see the buggies and the 
wagons.” 

Aunt Cordelia had no sooner entered the house 
than she was divested of bonnet and shawl and 
seated in the comfortable ‘ Boston, where baby 
soon nestled on her capacious lap, while her 
daughter, in a cool wrapper that had been Helen’s, 
reclined in her invalid’s chair, looking almost well. 

Helen presided over a table loaded with all man- 
ner of eatables and in a quiet little speech she 
presented them to Auntie Jones in the name of 
her many friends, at the same time slipping a 
little purse into her hand. 


THE OWL. 


Iy his book, in the Bible, Isaiah tells of a town 
that was to be laid waste. ; 

An owl does not want to pick up straws, and 
twigs, and moss, and wool, to put them round and 
round till a hole comes. It finds a hole. This may 
be in the stones of a church, in a rock, in a tree, 
on a hill,inaroom. Then the owl Jays some bits 
of sticks on the floor of the hole, and some bits of 
rabbit’s fur, if it can get hold of it, or bits of some 
sort of fur, and its work is done. 
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Sr. PAuL, MINN 
Dear Every Orner Sunpay, —This is the first 
letter we have written to your paper, although we have 
taken it, through our Sunday School, for seyeral years. 
We are two sisters, Mabel and Katherine, and one 
brother, Guy. Mabel, the oldest, is twelve years of age; 
Guy is ten; and Katherine is eight. We all enjoy your 
paper very much. At Christmas time our Sunday School 
gave a sheet and pillow-case party; we had great fun. 
Usually we have a Christmas-tree; but this year we gave 
a Christmas dinner and tree to the poor children instead. 
The weather here has been very cold for the last few 
days, and the snow is quite deep. We send a pi puzzle. 
If you think it good enough to print, we would be glad 
to see it in Every Orner Sunpay. Wishing you 
much success, we remain 
Your little friends, 
Mave, Karnerine, and Guy STrouGHTon. 


P.S. If there are any boys and girls who would like 
to correspond with us, we would be pleased to answer 
their letters. Our address is 770 Wabasha Street, 
St. Paul, Minn, 


WALTHAM, Mass. 
Drar Mr. Eprror, —I send you these puzzles, hoping 
that I may gain the prize. I have two sisters and a 
brother, and we enjoy your little paper very much. 
Yours sincerely, 
GENEVIEVE Doran. 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
Dear Mr. Eptror,—I am in the children’s class at 
Sunday School, and our teacher, who is very much loved 
by all of us, reads to us out of Every Orner Sunpay. 
Then I take one home, and Mamma-and Papa read the 
rest to me; and then they find out the puzzles for me, 
because I am only a very little girl, six years old. I 
could not write this letter without they helped me, I hope 
you don’t mind. I wish you would send the paper every 
Sunday. Papa says you can easily cut out the word 
‘‘other,’”’ and make it ‘‘ Every Sunday,”’ if that were all 
that were needed; but all the boys and girls must show 
you they will find you enough money to pay for the 
extra copies, and then he thinks you wouldn't mind 
changing the name, Papa has written the answers, and 
made up the enigma and double diamond puzzle I send 
you; but he is not a little boy, you know, and perhaps 
you don’t want them. Much interested in your paper, 
T am Yours ever, 
FLORENCE COURTNEY. 


DOUBLE DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A CONSONANT. A consonant. 
Song of. the lambkins. | The opposite of new. 
A most popular man at Christmas. 
Devoured. A duet. 
A vowel. A consonant. 
Bs @n€: 


PUZZLE. 
[The words required in the blanks all rhyme. ] 


TAKING passage by steamship, bound from Port- 
land, ——, to Europe, we were soon on the open 
sea, and in a short time lost sight of land. It is 
— for me to try to to you as I —— would 
the beauty of the ——. ‘The first three days on the 
ocean reminded me of a vast, gentle, waving 5 
but as the third day began to ——, there appeared 
a cloud on the horizon, which I thought meant only 
a shower of ——, but the captain said it was —— 
to be seen that it meant a ——. It turned out as 
he said; for in a short while the ship seemed to 
every timber, as if to the far-distant shore. 
T cannot from speaking of the —— of mind it 
caused me. However, we arrived in safety. I am 
writing you from ; it is a lovely country. I 
think I will init until I have visited the —— 
of mountains that lie between this country and 
France. 


GENEVIEVE Doran. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 10. 


Enigma XVI. Little Lord Fauntleroy. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE I. 
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DIAMOND PUZZLE IL. 
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BEHEADINGS. 


Let every dawn of morning be to you as the 
beginning of life, and every setting sun be to you 
as its close. 

PI PUZZLE. 


Maud Muller, on a summer’s day, 

Raked the meadow, sweet with hay. 
Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 
Singing she wrought ; and her merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 
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GOLDEN WORDS. 


Not mighty deeds make up 
the sum 
Of happiness below; 
But little acts of kindliness, 
Which any one may show. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Puiturs Brooks was the great preacher of 
America. His Jarge heart, broad views, and 
eloquent speech made him beloved in all churches. 
He was born December 13, 1835, in Boston, and 
ascended from his earthly work on January 23, 
1823. The picture we offer is excellent, but no 
engraving can reproduce the inspiring play. of 
Bishop Brooks’s features when he preached. 

As a waymark we print a narrative of one of 
Washington’s visits in New England, thus com- 
memorating the anniversary of his birthday. 
Last year we gave a special article on “Lessons 
from the Life of Washington for Young People.” 
The picture of the ‘Liberty Bell” may fitly 
join the article as marking the 22d of February. 
This bell was cracked in 1835, when tolling for 
the death of Chief Justice Marshall. 

The Editor is desirous of obtaining answers to 
these two questions: 
children attend public worship as well as Sunday 
School, in your church ? 2. Will teachers ask 
their scholars, ‘‘Why do you go to Sunday 
School?” and report the chief reasons given? 
Correspondence welcomed from any source. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Litre Elsie is just three years old. She loves 
to go to Sunday School, and she always has her 
verse ready to say. A few weeks ago she came 
running to her grandmother, saying, “I can say 
my verse, Grandma; do you want to hear it?” 
“Oh, yes,” says Grandma; and to her surprise and 
amusement she heard Elsie say, ‘The Lord is my 
Shepherd, ’n I don’ know what Ido want.” T. 


Iv was the first time little Bessie had ever seen a 
snake, and as it writhed along she ran into the 
house breathless with her discovery. “O Mamma, 
come quick!” she cried. “Here’s a tail out here 
wagging without any dog!” — Selected. 


LirtLe Roy came in one day with the big tears 
running down his cheeks. He had hurried up the 
stairs, and in doing so stepped on his finger, and it 
ached badly. “Oh, Mamma,” he sobbed out, “I 
putted my fin’er where I putted my toe, an’ I 
cheesed [squeezed] it.” M. L. F. 


Littie Sweetheart went one day, with papa and 
mamma, to a big birthday dinner, where there were 
many relatives and friends; but he was the only 
baby. The new minister was there, too, and he was 
a minister that thought he knew a great deal more 
than any one else. So he talked and talked and 
talked, until he had tired all the other folks into 
silence; and still he talked on. Sweetheart behaved 
like a little gentleman. He sat quietly in his high 
chair, drinking his Mellen’s food; you would not 
have known there was a baby there, he was s0 still. 

The minister, who sat at the other end of the 
table, had been talking a long while about women, 
and telling what women ought to do and what they 
ought not to do; he had very fine ideas as to what 
women ought not to do, — very. And all the ladies, 
as they listened, not daring to say a word in reply 


1. What proportion of . 
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felt very small and mean and useless, and as if they 
did not amount to anything at all compared with 
one who knew so much and who was a man besides. 
At last the minister stopped suddenly, and there 
was a dead silence (for every one else had ceased 
talking long ago), when little Sweetheart, raising 
his high sweet voice and looking straight at the 
minister, said, quite loudly and distinctly, “ Bah, 
bah, bah, bah; bah, bah, bah, bah!” 

Every one laughed, ‘even the minister, who 
“didn’t know there was a baby here;” and the 
ladies felt as if they had one champion at least in 
this little man-that-is-to-be. js Ped Sate f 


TEACHERS AND TEACHING. II. 
BY J. O, NORRIS. 


PRESENTATION OF THE SuBJECT. —It is in this 
part of his work that the teacher can take advan- 
tage of a true method. The great principle under- 
lying all good teaching is that instruction should 
proceed from the known to the unknown, from the 
simple to the complex, and from the concrete to 
the abstract. 

It is in the application of this principle that the 
teacher shows his skill; and every good teacher 
must apply this principle, and does apply it, either 
involuntarily by force of common-sense and good 
judgment, or voluntarily by an understanding of 
the principle itself. 

It is in this connection that a study of the child 
nature and development ought to be made. In 
order to proceed with a class from the known to 
the unknown, the teacher must learn what is 
known. It is manifest that this must vary in kind 
and amount according to.age, conditions of society, 
and location. 

The known to a class of country boys is very 
different from that possessed by a class of the same 
age in the city. It might be a comparatively easy 


matter to lead the former from a contenyplation of | 


Nature up to Nature’s God, but one would hesitate 
about undertaking it with a class of boys from the 
North End of Boston. i 

With young children, the purpose is rather the 
development of faculties and the building of a 
foundation for right maxims and. proper motives, 
than dealing with reason or the more. abstract 
ideas. 

The teacher then must study his class, and must 
try to put himself mentally and morally into their 
place, as far as possible. j 

It often seeins to me that adults are apt to think 
of children as such in a physical sense only, but 
in a mental and moral sense as being like them- 
selves. When this is true, the result must be 
wrong judgments, wrong standards, expectations 
that must be disappointed, and perhaps a feeling 
that children are growing worse and worse as time 
goes on. 

The teacher should often ask himself, “ How did 
I feel and think as a boy?” Let him recall what 
was of greatest interest to him, his likes and dis- 
likes, his standard of right and wrong, his hopes, 
his disappointments, his resentments, his ideals and 
aspirations. 

When he has done this times enough, he will be 
very likely to understand better the condition of 
his class, and will be more in sympathy with them. 
He will be less ready, perhaps, to think of them as 
stupid or foolish or obstinate or “hard to get 
along with,” and he will know better what they 
possess in the way of mental and moral capital. 
Making a starting-point from this knowledge, he 
will lead them into a country unknown to them, 
but familiar to himself. 

It will not be amiss now and then to recall the 
words of Locke .— 

“He that is about children should well study 
their natures and aptitudes, observe what their 
native stock is, how it may be improved, and what 
it is fit for; he should consider what they want, 
whether they be capable of having it wrought into 
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them by industry and incorporated there by prac- 
tice, and whether it be worth while to endeavor it. 
For in many cases all that we can do or should 
aim at is to make the best of what Nature has 
given, to prevent the vices and faults to which 
such a constitution is most inclined, and give it all 
the advantages it is capable of.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. ‘ 


Easter Service For 1893 (Unitarian Sunday. 
School Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston) now 
ready. The form of this has been shaped to — 
meet the following demands first, to relieve — 
the Sunday Schools this year from too many re- — 
hearsals; second, to give the Sunday Schools oppor- 
tunity to use and enjoy the carols which have been 
liked the best in the past; third, to provide a larger 
number of carols than usual for selection. The 
new Easter service is in two parts. The first part 


was very popular; the second part includes six 
carols selected from previous services, — those most 
liked, —making twelve carols in all. All this is 
bound together in tasteful form, and is sold at the 
usual rates, — five cents for singte copies, four dollars 
for one hundred copies. The carols in detail are as 
follows: “Hark! I hear Sweet Voices,” “ Hearts 
are Glad and Faces Bright,” “Winter Days are 
O’er,” “Ye Happy Easter Bells,” “Inthe Gray 

Church Tower,” “ Now the Iron Bars are Broken,” 
“?T was a Bluebird told the Story,” “ Let the Merry 
Church Bells Ring,” “The Clouds of Night are 
Broken,” “On our Way Rejoicing,” “Sweetly are 
the Birds Singing,’ “Come forth and bring your — 
Garlands.” The composers of the music are Miss. 
Sara J. Lincoln, Mrs. A. T. Cobb, Arthur M. Ray- 
mond, Miss Elizabeth U. Emerson, Arthur F. Bur- 
nett, Arthur W. Thayer, Rev. W. H. Lyon, Eben 
H. Bailey, R. H. Clouston, Jr., and H. Kotzschrhar. 


Easter Porms ror Recrrations. A new collec- 
tion has been made for concert exercises, specially 
adapted to the needs of primary and intermediate 
scholars. This leaflet, of four large pages, and the 
one published last year, same size, for older pupils, — 
together make a very satisfactory supply of pieces — 
for speukers and readers on Easter. Price of each 
leaflet, 5 cents. 


Lire 1s wort Livine, by Tolstoi, should be 
ordered quite widely for our Sunday-School libra- 
ries. It is a book of more than usual merit, and 
presents in the guise of fascinating stories lessons — 
of the greatest value. This volume contains the 
famous story, “Where Love is, There God is.” 
Retail price, 75 cents, postage prepaid. Special 
rate to libraries. 7 


INTERCHANGEABLE Carp CLass Recorps. This 
is a new device to meet the wants of class attend- 
ance, in many respects superior to the class-book. 
Sample sent by mail for 10 cents. - 


In preparation. “Sunday Helps for Little Peo-_ 
ple,” by Miss A;C. Dockham and Miss Lucy F. 
Gerrish. Also two other courses of instruction for 
the youngest pupils, by Mrs. Mumford and Miss 
Estey. ‘Lessons on the Old Testament,” by Mrs — 
J. C. Jaynes, similar to the leaflets on the life of 
Jesus, will be published in June. 
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